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Summary 


U.S. Feed Grain Stocks to Build 


U.S. feed grain supplies will be larger this year, 
because a prospective record harvest should more than 
offset reduced carryin. Increased supplies, plus only 
modest growth in total disappearance, suggest that car- 
ryover for the marketing year will exceed this year’s by 
over 40 percent. The projected 1981/82 carryover for 
feed grains should be about 22 percent of total use, com- 
pared with 16 percent for last year and an average 
stocks-to-use ratio of 22 percent for the 1977-79 crops. 
So, season-average prices for feed grains will be below 
last year’s record. 

Based on conditions as of October 1, U.S. feed grain 
production is expected to total 245 million metric tons, 
up 24 percent from last year’s drought-reduced crop and 
3 percent above the 1979 record. Corn production, which 
normally accounts for four-fifths of total feed grain out- 
put, is projected up 22 percent from last year, with a 
near-record yield of 109 bushels an acre accounting for 
most of the increase. 

Total U.S. feed grain disappearance will likely reach 
230 million tons this year, up 6 percent above the previ- 
ous year. Feed use is forecast at around 130 million tons, 
also 6 percent above the previous year. Increased broiler 
and fed beef production and a more normal winter than 
last year should boost feed use. Other domestic uses are 
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expected to increase to 26 million tons, retlecting 
expanding use of corn for high fructose corn syrup and 
gasohol. Also, poor crops in the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe have aided U.S. export prospects. Feed 
grain exports are forecast to rise 4 million tons to a 
record 74 million. 

This season’s ending stocks of feed grains are projected 
at nearly 50 million tons, up from 35 million at the 
beginning of the season. Free stocks may increase only 
slightly—to around 26 million tons—because of produc- 
ers’ use of the farmer-owned reserve (FOR) and little 
change in the current Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) inventory. The FOR could be an 
attractive marketing option for many farmers, and the 
use of the program is expected to almost rival 1979/80’s 
17.5 million tons of carryover in the reserve. Placements 
of feed grains in the FOR could somewhat cushion the 
impact of larger supplies on season-average prices. 
Nevertheless, except for oats, feed grain prices could 
average 5 to 15 percent below last year. 

Corn supplies will likely be up a tenth this year 
because of the record crop of 8.08 billion bushels. Feed 
use is forecast at 4.25 billion bushels, and other domestic 
uses at 825 million, both up from a year earlier. U.S. 
exports are expected to total 2.5 billion bushels, up 5 per- 
cent from last year. Despite increased domestic use and 
exports, stocks are likely to build to 1.54 billion bushels 





by the end of the year. More than half of the carryover 
will likely be held in the FOR and CCC inventory. Farm 
prices for corn will likely average $2.60 to $2.90 a bushel, 
compared with last year’s record $3.10. 

The U.S. sorghum supply is projected at 986 million 
bushels, a third above last year. Total use is forecast at 
786 million, a fourth above a year earlier. Both exports 
and feed use are expected to be above a year ago. Ending 
stocks could double to about 200 million bushels. 
Sorghum prices at the farm will likely average $2.40 to 
$2.60 a bushel, down from a record $2.95 last year. 

The world coarse grain crop is estimated at a record 
767 million metric tons in 1981/82, up 5 percent from the 
previous harvest. Record U.S. and Canadian production 
and a large Eastern European crop are more than offset- 
ting smaller output in the Soviet Union and’ Western 
Europe. In the Southern Hemisphere, Australia’s pro- 
duction will likely be up sharply from last year’s 
drought-reduced level, while Argentina’s and South 
Africa’s may be below last year’s record. 


World trade during July 1981-June 1982 is forecast to 
reach a record 111 million tons, 6 percent above a year 
earlier, despite economic sluggishness abroad. The 
higher global trade mainly reflects increased import 
needs in the Soviet Union and Western Europe. Virtual- 
ly all the major foreign exporters are projected to export 
more this year than last. 

The total U.S. concentrate supply is expected to be 
about 333 million tons this year, up 11 percent from last 
year but down 1 percent from 1979/80. The largest 
increase should occur in feed grains, up about a fourth 
from last year. Average grain feeding rates this year are 
estimated at 1.63 tons, up nearly 6 percent from the pre- 
vious year. 

Hay supplies should be sufficient in most areas, and 
prices are falling from last year. Pasture and range con- 
ditions are much improved over a year earlier and better 
than the average during the last decade. 





Feed Situation 


SITUATION AND OUTLOOK FOR FEED GRAINS 


Corn 


Crop Prospects Improve 


As of October 1, the 1981-corn crop was projected at a 
record high 8,081 million bushels, 22 percent above last 
year’s drought-stricken crop and 2 percent above the 
1979 record. Acreage for harvest as grain was forecast 
at 74.1 million acres, slightly larger than last year. 
Yield is forecast at 109 bushels per harvested acre, com- 
pared with the drought-reduced 91 in 1980 and the 1979 
record of 109.7. 

Of the major corn-producing States, only Ohio, with a 
18-bushel reduction from last year’s 113 bushel yield, is 
indicating a sharp drop. All other major producing 
States are expecting yields significantly above a year 
ago. 

The corn crop was in good to excellent condition in 
most parts of the Corn Belt, poor to fair in parts of the 
Southeast, and fair to mostly good in other producing 
areas through mid-October. Crop development lagged 
normal in many of the major producing States. 
Although scattered frost occurred in portions of the Corn 
Belt in late September, most of the crop was far enough 
along to escape damage. In the 17 major producing 
States, 97 percent of the crop was mature and 31 percent 
has been harvested by October 18. This compares with 
61 percent harvested last year and the average of 42 per- 
cent. In portions of the northern Corn Belt, particularly 
Michigan and Wisconsin, heavy rains in September 
slowed harvesting. 

Experience indicates that chances are 2 out of 3 that 
this year’s corn crop will not differ from the October 1 
forecast by more than 3.9 percent (approximately 315 
million bushels). Therefore, 1981 production will likely 
fall within 7,766 to 8,396 million bushels. 


Larger Supply and Only Modest Growth 
In Demand Account For Price Weakness 


The October 1, 1981 carryover of 1,034 million bushels 
and a crop of 8,081 million would make the corn supply 
for 1981/82 about 9.1 billion, 1 percent less than the 
1979/80 record but 10 percent more than last season. 
Disappearance (domestic use plus exports) will likely 
total about 7,575 million bushels, less than the record of 
2 years ago but up 4 percent from 1980/81. Thus, the 
1981/82 carryover is expected to build to over 1.5 billion 
bushels. 

On October 6, the farmer-owned grain reserve (FOR) 
was opened for the 1981 crop and the 1980 crop currently 
under a regular Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
price support loan. However, corn from previous reserve 
programs that has already been called is not eligible for 
reentry. A small amount of the 1979 and 1980 crop corn 


under loan has recently been forfeited to the CCC. By 
next October 1, stocks held in the FOR are projected at 
600 million bushels, CCC inventory at 240 million, and 
free stocks at 701 million. 

The outlook for the livestock industry has changed lit- 
tle over the past few months. Although the 
livestock/corn price ratio improved slightly, grain price 
ratios indicate a shift to feeding more sorghum and 
wheat, because the former is in abundant supply in the 
Southwest and the latter is plentiful in the Southeast. 
Although livestock numbers are not expected to rise sig- 
nificantly, it is expected that feeding rates would return 
to more normal levels. Feeding rates were abnormally 
low during last year because of the relatively mild 
winter and high grain prices. Thus, feed use during 
1981/82 is expected to increase about 3 percent to 4,250 
million bushels. 

The estimate of corn use for food, seed, and industrial 
purposes in 1981/82 is 825 million bushels, an increase of 
75 million over last year. The increase will be mainly 
due to rising production of high fructose corn syrup and 
gasohol. However, incentives for the production of 
alcohol for gasohol have weakened primarily because of 
ample supplies of crude oil. 

U.S. corn exports are projected at 2,500 million 
bushels, 6 percent higher than last year’s estimated ship- 
ments. Prospects for increased world trade, particularly 
because of poor crops in the Soviet Union and Western 
Europe, have strengthened the U.S. export outlook. 


Prices Weaken in 1981/82 


Corn prices in 1981/82 will fall below last year’s record 
level because of a larger supply, only a modest increase 
in domestic use and exports, and an expected buildup of 
stocks. The strong U.S. dollar relative to other curren- 
cies, coupled with high interest rates and poor feeding 
margins, reduced exports and domestic use and weakened 
corn prices over the last 4 months. Prices at the farm 
may average $2.60 to $2.90 per bushel, compared with 
the record $3.10 estimated for 1980/81. 

The opening of the feed grain reserve is expected to 
provide some strength to grain prices. Producers who 
place corn in the reserve will receive in advance an 
annual storage payment of 26.5 cents and a nonrecourse 
loan of $2.55 per bushel, 15 cents higher than the regular 
loan. Because the reserve loan rate is higher and the 
reserve includes a storage payment, use of the reserve 
will provide some immediate cash advantage over the 
regular loan. The reserve loan plus prepaid storage pay- 
ments total $2.82 per bushel, well above current market 
prices. The FOR should be especially attractive to farm- 
ers who have their own storage facilities. For them, on 
the average, after adjusting for first year interest (14.5 





percent currently) and for storage costs, the net present 
value of corn placed in the FOR exceeds current market 
prices by a significant amount. This is true even if the 
trigger price is not reached within the 3-year life of the 
contract. 


Sorghum 


Larger Crop in Prospect 


As of October 1, the 1981-sorghum crop was projected 
at 877 million bushels, 49 percent above last year’s 
drought-reduced crop. Acreage for harvest as grain was 
forecast at 13.6 million acres, up slightly from last 
year’s. Yield per harvested acre is forecast at a record 
64.4 bushels, compared with 46.2 in 1980 and the previ- 
ous record of 62.7 in 1979. 

Yield prospects are better than a year ago in all States 
except Indiana. Late season conditions in the Midwest 
continued to be good, although harvest lagged normal in 
many of the major producing States. Possible damage by 
light early frosts had been a concern in northwest Kan- 
sas. The Texas sorghum harvest was on schedule across 
the State. Harvest in the Panhandle made progress; 
however, the mild damp weather kept grain mositure too 
high for harvest in some areas. 

Chances are 2 out of 3 that the crop will not differ 
from the October forecast by more than 4.7 percent 
(approximately 40 million bushels). Therefore, the 1981- 
sorghum crop will likely fall within 836 to 918 million 
bushels. 


Sorghum Disappearance and Stocks to Increase 


The October 1, 1981, carryover of 109 million bushels 
and a crop of 877 million would make the sorghum sup- 
ply for 1981/82 986 million, a third more than last year. 
Domestic use during the year is estimated at about 460 
million bushels, an increase of nearly 30 percent over a 
year ago. The rise is attributed to the substitution of 
sorghum for corn in feeding because of favorable supplies 
and prices in the Southwest. Exports would likely be 
about 325 million bushels, 7 percent more than last year, 
again the result of more favorable prices relative to corn 
and increased world trade. Carryover stocks are forecast 
at 200 million bushels, almost twice 1980/81. With the 
opening of the reserve to 1981-crop sorghum, the FOR 
carryover is projected at 40 million bushels, CCC invento- 
ry at 41 million, and free stocks at 119 million. 

The larger supply and expected stock buildup will 
lower prices from last year. Sorghum prices at the farm 
will likely average $2.40 to $2.60 per bushel in 1981/82, 
down from $2.95 a year earlier. 


Barley 


Barley Crop Up Sharply 


Barley production in 1981 is estimated to be 476 mil- 
lion bushels, up 33 percent from last year and only 1 mil- 
lion below the 1958 record. Area for harvest is estimated 


at 9.07 million acres, 25 percent above last year. Yield 
per harvested acre is forecast at a record 52.5 bushels, up 
2.9 bushels from 1980. Of the major producing States, 
North Dakota’s yield is 48 bushels, up 50 percent; 
Minnesota’s yield is 56 bushels, up 32 percent; Montana’s 
yield is 44 bushels, up 5 percent. Meanwhile Idaho’s 
yield is 63 bushels, down 6 percent and Washington’s 
yield is 58 bushels, down 23 percent. 


Stocks to Build 


With a crop of 476 million bushels, the barley supply 
for 1981/82 is estimated at 622 million bushels, 11 per- 
cent more than 1980/81. Domestic use of barley will 
likely be about 375 million bushels, an 8-percent rise 
from last year. Most of the increase will be in feed use, 
because barley is priced favorably relative to corn. Also 
exports will likely be about 100 million bushels, up 30 
percent from a year earlier. Thus, ending stocks are 
expected to build to 147 million bushels, a 13-percent 
increase from last year. With the opening of the reserve 
to 1981-crop barley, the FOR is forecast at 25 million 
bushels. CCC inventory is projected at 3 million bushels, 
leaving 120 million as free stocks. 

Barley prices at the farm are expected to average 
between $2.35 and $2.50 per bushel, down from $2.91 in 
1980/81. Prices during the first 5 months of the market- 
ing year will average below the target price of $2.60 per 
bushel, making barley producers eligible for deficiency 
payments. 


Oats 


Oats Production Up 


The 1981-oat crop is forecast at 509 million bushels, 11 
percent more than last year. Yields are expected to aver- 
age 52.8 bushels per harvested acre compared with 53 
last year. Area for harvest is estimated at 9.65 million 
acres, 12 percent above last year. 

Rain during August delayed harvest and lowered yields 
through most of the Corn Belt and Central Plains. Lodg- 
ing and excessive weeds caused harvesting problems in 
scattered areas. Dry weather lowered yields along the 
northern U.S. border from Montana to Michigan but pro- 
vided excellent harvesting conditions. Of the major pro- 
ducing States, North Dakota’s yield, at 46 bushels per 
acre, is up 53 percent; Minnesota, at 63 bushels, is up 10 
percent; Iowa, at 62 bushels, is unchanged; while South 
Dakota, at 38 bushels, is down 14 percent; and Wiscon- 
sin, at 58 bushels, is down 5 percent. 


Stocks to Decline 


Oat supplies for 1981/82 are forecast at 686 million 
bushels, 1 percent less than 1980/81. Domestic use of 
oats will likely be about 510 million bushels, 1 percent 
above last year. Exports will likely be about 10 million 
bushels, down from 13 million last year. Thus, ending 
stocks are expected to be down slightly from last year. 
This year’s oat crop is not eligible for the reserve. There- 
fore, the October 1, 1982, carryover should consist of 2 





million bushels in CCC inventory and 165 million in free 
stocks. 

Oat prices at the farm are expected to average between 
$1.75 and $1.90 per bushel, about the same as 1980/81. 


Provisions for the 1981 Feed 
Grain Program 


The 1981 target prices are: corn, $2.40 per bushel; 
sorghum, $2.55; and barley, $2.60. The national loan 
rate for corn is $2.40 per bushel; sorghum, $2.28; barley, 
$1.95; and oats, $1.24. Because the target price for corn 
is the same as the national loan rate, there can be no 
deficiency payment. However, deficiency payments are 
anticipated for sorghum and barley. The reserve loan 
rates for feed grains are $2.55, $2.42, $2.07, and $1.31 
per bushel for corn, sorghum, barley, and oats, respec- 
tively. The interest rate for commodity loans is 14.5 per- 
cent, subject to review during October. The 14.5 percent 
rate has been in effect since April 1, when USDA 
announced it was instituting a “floating” interest rate, 
subject to adjustment on October 1 and April 1. 

On October 6, Secretary of Agriculture John R. Block 
announced that farmers could immediately enter their 
1981 corn, sorghum, and barley crops into the farmer- 
owned grain reserve. Farmers with 1980-crop corn, 


sorghum, and barley currently under a regular CCC price 
support loan also may enter their grain into the reserve. 
However, 1980-crop corn and sorghum previously called 
from the reserve are not eligible for reentry, and neither 
year’s crop of oats may be entered at this time. Old-crop 
barley now in the reserve may be transferred to the new 
reserve. Grain may not be held in the reserve for more 
than 5 years from the date it was first placed in reserve. 

Farmers placing grain into the reserve will receive 
annual storage payments of 26.5 cents per bushel, pay- 
able in advance. While interest on the loan will be 
charged during the first year the grain is in reserve, it 
will be waived during the second and subsequent years. 

Under this program, farmers agree to keep their grain 
in the reserve until the national 5-day moying-average 
market price for the commodity is at or above the 
reserve trigger release level of $3.15 per bushel for corn, 
$3.00 for sorghum, and $2.55 for barley, or until the 3- 
year loan matures. When the reserve is triggered, farm- 
ers may take their grain out without penalty. 

If the market price continues above the trigger level 
after the initial release period (the remainder of the 
month in which the reserve is triggered plus one addi- 
tional month), farmers will stop earning storage pay- 
ments. Interest charges, if previously stopped, will 
resume. 


DOMESTIC FEED SITUATION 


Feed Concentrate Balance 


The total concentrates supply in 1981/82 is expected to 
be about 334 million metric tons, up 12 percent from last 
year, but about the same as 1979/80. The largest 
increase should occur in feed grains, up 22 percent from 
last year. 

The total amount of concentrates fed in 1981/82 is 
expected to be about 172.9 million tons, up 6 percent 
from last year but down 1 percent from 1979/80. The 
amount of feed grains fed should be about 5 percent 
larger than last year, wheat and rye combined up 273 
percent, and oilseed meals up 14 percent. All other con- 
centrates fed should decline. The use of high-protein 
feed ingredients may rise 7 percent, while other bypro- 
duct feeds may decline 13 percent from 1980/81. Large 
supplies and lower prices of corn, sorghum, and barley in 
1981/82 point to heavier feed use than a year earlier, up 
3, 43, and 14 percent, respectively. About 150 million 
more bushels of corn may be fed during 1981/82 than in 
the previous year, while 135 million more bushels of 
sorghum may be fed. Barley feeding is expected to 
increase by 25 million bushels, while oat feeding may be 
about unchanged. 


Feeding Rates Improve 

Feed grain feeding rates per grain consuming animal 
units (GCAU’s) for 1981/82 are estimated at 1.63 tons, 
up nearly 6 percent from a year earlier, while concen- 
trate feeding is forecast at 2.16, up nearly 6 percent. 
Total GCAU’s are currently projected at 80 million, 


slightly below the 1980/81 total. GCAU’s from hogs, at 
20.7 million, account for all of the decline. Practically 
all other livestock and poultry units are equal to or 
slightly ahead of year-earlier levels. High-protein animal 
units (HPAU’s), estimated at 114.1 million for 1981/82, 
are less than 1 percent above a year earlier. With high- 
protein feed supplies projected at 22.9 million tons this 
year—up slightly more than 7 percent from a year 
earlier—quantities available per HPAU may be 442 
pounds, compared with 414 a year earlier. 


Consumption of Feed by Kind 
Of Livestock 


Dairy farmers may feed 30.9 million metric tons of 
concentrates during 1981/82, compared with 28.9 million 
a year earlier. Both high-protein and grain feed use may 
rise about 9 percent, while other feed use declines. 

Cattle-on-feed numbers are expected to increase with 
lower grain prices, showing an estimated 10-percent rise 
in concentrate feeding from a year earlier. Feed con- 
sumption for fed cattle could easily show a considerable 
difference from early estimates primarily because of the 
greater number of animals placed, heavier placement 
weights, and the shorter time on feed. For the October- 
September feeding year, concentrate feed consumption is 
estimated at 28.5 million tons, 2.6 million more than 
1980/81. 

The portion of concentrate rations for fed cattle that 
grain accounts for is estimated to be up about 12 percent 
over 1980/81. The amount and kinds of high-protein sup- 





plements used will depend partly on average placement 
weights and on how much milk processing byproducts are 
fed. Light weight cattle usually require rations contain- 
ing more protein supplements than those for heavy cat- 
tle. Large placements of light-weight cattle, therefore, 
would raise requirements for soybean meal and other 
high-protein feeds and would probably encourage greater 
use of urea because of its lower cost. 

The slight increase in poultry numbers is reflected in 
an estimated rise in total concentrates feeding from a 
year earlier. The increase should occur primarily in the 
grain portion, with high-protein feeding up marginally. 

Earlier cutbacks in sow farrowings will be reflected in 
production levels in 1981/82 down 5 to 7 percent from a 
year ago. Thus, hog producers’ feeding margins are 
expected to show improvement during the year. Many 
factors point toward building breeding stock over the 
next several months. Total concentrates fed for hogs, 
however, is expected to be down 3 percent from a year 
ago. 


1981 Hay Prospects 


Total hay production in 1981 is estimated at 141 mil- 
lion metric tons, up 8 percent from 1980 but 4 percent 
below the 1979 record. With an estimated May 1 carryo- 
ver of 23 million tons, total 1981/82 supplies are forecast 
at 164 million tons, about the same as a year ago. This 
would provide about 1.77 tons of hay for each roughage- 
consuming animal unit, compared with 1.72 tons in 
1980/81. 

Production of alfalfa and alfalfa-hay mixtures for 1981 
is estimated at 82.4 million tons, 3 percent above 1980 
but 7 percent below the 1979 crop. The average yield 
from 26.2 million acres is projected at 3.15 tons, com- 


pared with 3.04 a year earlier and the record of 3.19 in 
1979. 

In May, the average price for hay was $77.60 per ton, 
12 percent above a year ago. However, as crop prospects 
improved, the average price fell to $62.90 in September, 
compared with $70.40 in September 1980. 


Pasture and Range Conditions 


As of October 1, pasture and range conditions averaged 
82 percent of normal this year, compared with 60 percent 
a year earlier. This is 7 percentage points above the 
1970-1979 average for this date. During September, dry 
weather deteriorated grasses in the West, and the risk of 
fire remained high. Conditions improved in parts of Tex- 
as; however, more moisture is needed to sustain growth 
for fall grazing. On the other hand, the Corn Belt report- 
ed good to excellent conditions, a result of abundant 
moisture. Pastures in the eastern half of the Nation 
remained in generally fair to good condition. 


Deficit Feed States 


Over the last 3 years, there has been little change in 
the number of States and regions that are deficit in feed 
grains. Texas and Missouri, unusually deficit in 1980/81, 
are expected to be surplus-feed States in 1981/82. How- 
ever, Washington, which is normally deficit, is expected 
to have a surplus in feed grains in 1981/82. The 
Northeast, Southwest, Delta, Mountain, and Pacific are 
the primary deficit grain regions. However, record feed 
grain production lowered the magnitude of deficit in 
these regions and increased the surplus of others. So, 
high feed grain production could significantly affect both 
interstate and intrastate trade of feed grains. 


WORLD COARSE GRAIN SITUATION 


World Coarse Grain Crop to Increase 


World coarse grain production in 1981/82 is currently 
estimated at a record 767 million metric tons, 5 percent 
above last year’s crop. The larger crops expected in the 
United States, Canada, Eastern Europe, and Brazil 
should more than offset prospects for reduced coarse 
grain crops in the Soviet Union, Western Europe, China, 
South Africa, and Argentina. Despite smaller carryin 
stocks, world coarse grain supplies are expected to be up 
3 percent from a year ago. 


Prospects for World Carryover 
Stocks Improve 


The forecast for the use of coarse grains in 1981/82 is 
up 5 percent for the United States, about the same for 
the Soviet Union, and up slightly in other countries from 
a year ago. World use will likely fall short of production, 
increasing carryover stocks to slightly over 90 million 
tons. Virtually all of the increase in stocks will occur in 


the United States. The stock-to-use ratio for 1981/82 is 
about 12 percent, up from 10 percent a year ago but the 
same as the 1977/78-1979/80 average. 


World Coarse Grain Trade to Increase 


Although, poor performances in world trading centers 
continue to depress world coarse grain trade, it is fore- 
cast at a record 111 million tons in July 1981 through 
June 1982, 6 percent above a year earlier. The level of 
total Soviet grain imports and the mix between wheat 
and coarse grains will heavily influence overall world 
import demand. 

The Soviet Union is likely to import a record 24 mil- 
lion tons, up more than 30 percent from a year ago. Also 
imports of coarse grains will likely increase in Spain, 
Portugal, Japan, and a number of developing countries. 
Imports by Eastern Europe, Brazil, and Mexico should 
decline somewhat from last year because of increased 
production in these countries. 





Major Coarse Grain Producers’ 


Year Beginning October 
Country 


1979 19802 1981° 


Million metric tons 


U.S. 238.7 198.7 245.8 
USSR 81.1 80.7 75.0 
Western Europe 91.1 94.9 89.6 
China 83.0 82.5 82.0 
Eastern Europe 63.3 61.6 63.1 
Canada 18.6 21.8 25.7 
Argentina 10.6 21.1 17.5 
South Africa 11.7 15.1 12.2 
Australia 6.2 5.0 6.8 
Thailand 3.6 3.5 4.2 
Other 132.0 142.4 144.7 

Total 740.0 727.2 766.5 


'Coarse grains are corn, oats, sorghum, barley, rye, millet, and 
mixed grains. 2Preliminary. Estimated as of October 14, 1981. 


Exports of coarse grains will likely increase from the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Argentina, South Afri- 
ca, and Thailand. The largest growth should occur in 
Argentina and South Africa, about 35 percent above a 
year ago. Exports by Eastern Europe, the European 
Community (EC-10), and other countries in Western 
Europe should decline somewhat from last year. 


Major Coarse Grain Exporters 
and Importers’ 


Year Beginning July 


1979 19802 1981° 


Million metric tons 
Major Exporters: 
U.S. 71.6 72.5 73.7 
Argentina 6.6 9.9 13.5 
Western Europe 5.5 7.0 5.0 
Canada 48 4.6 5.5 
South Africa 2.9 3.6 49 
Australia 4.1 2.2 2.f 
Thailand 2.3 2.4 25 
Other 2.9 3.2 3.6 
Total 100.8 105.4 111.4 
Major Importers: 
Western Europe 23.3 20.9 23.8 
Japan 18.9 18.9 19.0 
Eastern Europe 11.4 11.0 10.0 
USSR 18.4 18.0 24.0 
China 2.0 0.8 1.0 
Other 26.8 35.8 33.6 
Total 100.8 105.4 111.4 


‘Coarse grains are corn, oats, sorghum, barley, rye, millet, and 
mixed grains. 2Preliminary. SEstimated as of October 14, 1981. 


WRAP-UP FOR 1980/81 


Feed grain production of—198 million metric tons—in 
1980 was abnormally low primarily because of drought- 
reduced yields for all crops. The feed grain supply for 
1980/81 was below trend at 251 million tons. It would 
have been even lower had it not been for the relatively 
high beginning stocks—52.4 million tons. 

Feed grain carryover stocks on October 1, 1981 were 
34.6 million tons. This carryover is a third less than the 
previous year and, the lowest since 1976/77. Total use in 
1980/81 was about 216 million tons. 

Domestic feed use was about 123 million tons, down 12 
percent from the year before and the smallest since 
1977/78. Feeding rates were abnormally low because of 
the relatively mild winter in 1979/80. Also, poor feeding 
margins and high interest rates combined for a lack of 


growth in feed demand. The strong U.S. dollar coupled 
with high interest rates and poor financial performance 
in the U.S. and world trading centers depressed trade. 
Thus, exports were about 69.4 million tons, 3 percent less 
than the year before. 

Prices of all feed grains averaged higher in 1980/81 
than in 1979/80. The average price at the farm was a 
record $3.10 per bushel for corn, compared with $2.52 in 
1979/80. Prices strengthened significantly during winter 
and spring; however, they fell off thereafter. The aver- 
age price in September 1981 was 47 cents below the 
average price in October 1980. The farm price of 
sorghum was $2.95 per bushel, compared with $2.34 in 
1979/80. The farm price averaged $2.91 per bushel for 
barley, compared with $2.29 in 1979/80, and $1.82 for 
oats, compared with $1.36 in 1979/80. 





TRENDS AND LOCATION SHIFTS IN SORGHUM PRODUCTION 


Janet Livezey 
Agricultural Economist 
National Economics Division, ERS 
Crops Branch 


ABSTRACT: U.S. sorghum production remained fairly stable during the seventies, trending slightly up- 
ward during the first half of the decade and slightly downward in the second half. This contrasts with 
the sixties, when sorghum production expanded along with the cattle-feeding industry in the Southwest 
and the Southern Plains. Although there were no significant changes in sorghum output nationally, 
there were dramatic changes on a regional basis. Increases occurred in the Central Plains, while de- 
creases appeared in the Southern Plains and the Southwest. Production changes were mainly a result 
of changes in harvested acreage and a leveling of yields. States that lowered sorghum acreage expanded 


cotton, wheat, and corn plantings. 


KEYWORDS: Sorghum, sorghum production, sorghum acreage, sorghum yields, sorghum production 


patterns. 


U.S. sorghum production during the seventies 
remained fairly stable, showing a slight upward trend 
during the first half and a small downward shift in the 
second half (table A). Harvested acreage followed the 
same pattern. Yields fluctuated considerably but general- 
ly leveled off. 

The seventies is in contrast with the sixties when 
moderately rising yield and acreage led to an expansion 
in sorghum supplies. The increase in supply contributed 
to the rapid growth of cattle-feeding in the Southwest 
(California, Arizona) and the Southern Plains (Texas, 
Oklahoma), as well as in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and New Mexico. Domestic disappearance rose sharply 
during this period and then peaked in the early seventies 
(table B). Recently, corn feeding has gained relative to 
sorghum feeding, causing domestic disappearance of 
sorghum to drop off. Steadily increasing sorghum exports 
have replaced some of the reduction. With total disap- 
pearance exceeding production in the late sixties and 
early seventies, sorghum carryover fell sharply from 702 
million bushels in 1961 to 109 million in 1981. 


Table A—U.S. Sorghum Acreage, Yield, and Production 
Trends, 1960-81 


Yield per 
Year Harvested harvested 
acreage Acre 


Production 


Thousand 
Average acres 


1960-64 


1965-69 
1970-74 


Thousand 
bushels 


537,127 
720,836 
779,692 
757,245 
732,692 


Bushels 
12,645 42.6 
13,636 §2.9 
14,486 53.8 
1975-79 13,995 54.4 
1980-81 13,178 55.3 


SOURCE: Crop Reporting Board, USDA. 
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Although there were no significant changes in national 
sorghum production, in the. last decade, there were 
dramatic changes on a regional basis (table C). Increases 
in production occurred in the Central Plains (Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota), as well as in Missouri, Colora- 
do, Arkansas, and Illinois. Decreases were apparent in 
the Southern Plains and the Southwest, including New 
Mexico. South Dakota, Colorado, Arkansas, and Illinois 
not only increased production but also moved up in rank- 
ing. South Dakota, for example, jumped from No. 10 to 
No. 6. Texas and Oklahoma held their positions as No. 1 
and No. 5, respectively, even though they decreased pro- 
duction. California, Arizona, and New Mexico not only 
decreased production but slipped in ranking. California 
dropped from No. 6 to No. 9, and Arizona from No. 8 to 
No. 14. 

Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska combined (the largest 
sorghum producers) reduced their share of total output 
from 81.7 percent to 78.8 percent over the past decade. 
Texas accounted for the entire reduction, because its 
share dropped from 45.3 percent to 30.4 percent. Kansas 
and Nebraska increased their output (table C). Kansas is 
now nearly equal to Texas. 


Table B—Disappearance and Production Trends, 1960-81 


Year Disappearance Production 


Average Domestic Exports 


Million Million 
bushels bushels 


1960-64 433 107 537 
1965-69 603 182 721 
1970-74 636 185 780 
1975-79 491 244 757 
1980-81 394 313 733 


SOURCE: Crop Reporting Board, USDA. 





Table C—Production Shares and Ranking for the Top Sorghum-Producing States 


1969-70 Average 


Production Share 


Thousand 
bushels 


319,708 
164,428 
93,001 
13,047 
25,075 
8,609 
10,040 
14,853 
22,630 
6,875 
987 
12,268 


Percent 


Texas 45.3 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
California 
Arkansas 
Illinois 
Arizona 


Texas, Kansas, 
and Nebraska 


Total Above 
United States 


577,137 
691,521 
706,549 


Missouri boosted production from around 13 million 
bushels to 51 million, thus increasing its share of the 
national total from 1.8 to 7.3 percent. Other States— 
mainly South Dakota and Illinois—greatly expanded pro- 
duction but remained minor contributors to the national 
total. Colorado and Arkansas also registered increases. 

On the other side of the coin, California and Arizona 
cut sorghum production extensively (table D). Output in 
California dropped off by around 50 percent, and 
Arizona’s crop declined by 85 percent. 

Locational shifts in the cattle-feeding industry accom- 
panied shifts in sorghum production. Between 1965 and 
1977 Arizona and California reduced fed-beef market- 
ings. During the same period, marketings increased con- 
siderably in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 

Production changes for sorghum were chiefly a result 
of changes in harvested acreage and a leveling of yields 
(table D). Exceptions were Kansas and New Mexico. 
Kansas increased yields at a faster rate than acreage 
expanded. New Mexico decreased yields faster than 
acreage declined. 

In the seventies, corn production rose by 50 percent 
and corn feed use and exports gained relative to sorghum 
disappearance, bidding up the relative price of corn. As a 
result, corn plantings in sorghum-producing States 
increased, especially in Texas, while sorghum decreased. 
States that lowered sorghum acreage also expanded cot- 
ton plantings. Cotton acreage rose considerably in Arizo- 
na, California, Oklahoma, and Texas. Wheat production 
also made big gains in sorghum-producing States. 

Reduction in irrigation of sorghum acreage may have 
accounted for some decreases or leveling of yields. Texas 
now irrigates about one fifth of it’s sorghum acreage. At 
one time, the State irrigated as much as a third. As corn 
production became more profitable, limited irrigated 
acreage was shifted to corn. Escalating cost of irrigation 
was also a constraining factor. 

Projections for the 1981 sorghum crop indicate it to be 
the second largest on record. Harvested acreage is up, 


— 
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Rank 


1979-80 Average 


Production Share 


Thousand 
hushels 


212,350 
201,425 
136,740 
51,120 
19,748 
13,125 
12,585 
11,713 
10,798 
8,400 
4,209 
1,862 


Percent 


30.4 
28.8 


OONOnSLWN— 


550,515 
684,075 
698,430 


Table D—Sorghum Production Changes 
in the Seventies’ 


Harvested 


State acreage 


Production 


Percentage change 


—30 
+6 
+32 
+255 
—15§ 
+47 
+30 
= 
—54 
+31 
+63 
—t2 


=o 


Texas 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
California 
Arkansas 
Illinois 
Arizona 


United States 


—34 
+23 
+47 
+292 
—21 
+53 
+25 
—21 
—52 
+22 
+326 
—85 
-1 


‘Based on 2-year averages for 1969-70 and 1979-80. 


and the yield should hit a record. Ending stocks in 1982 
are expected to almost double their low 1981 level of 109 
million bushels. 

Compared with 1979, sorghum acreage in 1981 is 
larger in the major producing States of Kansas and 
Nebraska, as well as in Missouri, South Dakota, Colora- 
do, and Arkansas. Several Southern States have also 
increased acreage this year, especially Georgia and 
Louisiana. 

Sorghum production is likely to remain stable or 
increase slightly in the eighties. Acreage may expand in 
the Plains States, as less land is turned over to corn 
because of irrigation constraints. Scientists are develop- 
ing sorghum hybrids that offer a huge potential for 
increases in yields, especially in Texas, the mid-South, 
and the Southeast, where yields have been low. If 
sorghum becomes more profitable to grow, it may regain 
some of the acreage it lost to corn and other crops. 





Estimated Impact of Key Supply and Market 
Variables on the Demand for Sorghum 


by Roger L. Hoskin and Warren R. Grant 
Agricultural Economists 
National Economics Division, ERS 
Crops Branch 


ABSTRACT: An econometric model of sorghum demand is used to examine the impact of changes in 
sorghum supply, competing grain prices, and international exchange rates on five key sorghum demand 


sectors and prices. 


Keywords Impact Multipliers, sorghum demand model, demand sectors, SDR (Special Drawing Right). 


Introduction 


This article presents results of a study of the demand 
for U.S. sorghum. Sorghum is used primarily as a live- 
stock and poultry feed in the United States. In recent 
years, commercial sorghum exports have grown as live- 
stock feeding in grain-deficit countries has increased. 
This study reports on efforts to model the major demand 
sectors of the U.S. sorghum market. Forecasts for 
1981/82 are presented along with impact multipliers that 
may be used to adjust the forecast as further informa- 
tion becomes available during the course of the year. 


Structure of the U.S. Sorghum Market 


The U.S. sorghum market can be represented through 
five demand sectors: (1) exports, (2) feed, (3) food, seed 
and industrial uses, (4) demand for private stocks, and 
(5) demand for Government stocks. 

Domestically produced sorghum is used as a livestock 
feed in the Southern Plains. Wheat is sometimes substi- 
tuted for sorghum when the price relationship between 
the two crops makes substitution profitable. Beginning 
in the late sixties and continuing through the seventies 
there has been a trend toward increased corn production 
under irrigation in the major sorghum producing region’s 
of the United States. Approximately three-fourths of U.S. 
sorghum production occurs in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Nebraska (See preceeding article). From a nutrition- 
al perspective, corn is a prefered feed over sorghum. 
Expanded production of corn in the Central Plains has 
led to increased corn feeding in the region economical. 
Since the early seventies, sorghum feeding has declined 
and corn feeding has increased. 

The growth of commercial sorghum exports contrasts 
sharply with the situation in the sixties and early seven- 
ties when most U.S. sorghum exports were Government 
exports under PL 480. Japan is a major buyer of U.S. 
sorghum. Argentina and Australia are major competitors 
for export sales. 

Food, seed, and industrial uses make up a very small 
part of total sorghum demand. A major change in this 
sector was the end of wet milling in the late sixties. 
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Forecast for 1981/82 Crop Year 


Based on model analysis and the following assump- 
tions, total sorghum use for 1981/82 is estimated at 923 
million bushels. The model forcasts a season average 
price of $2.58 a bushel. The forecast use for each demand 
sector is: exports, 253 million bushels; feed, 410 million 
private stocks, 134 million; Government stocks, 82 mil- 
lion, and food, seed, and industrial use, 9 million. The 
remaining 36 million bushels are farmer-owned reserves, 
which is a predetermined variable in this model. 

The forecasts are based on the assumptions that the 
season average price of corn is $3.00 a bushel, steer- 
heifer slaughter stands at 27 million head, the sorghum 
supply is 923 million bushels, and wheat price is assumed 
to be $4.10 a bushel. 


Impact Multipliers 


The impact multipliers presented are derived from 
model solutions. The model is solved for the equlibrium 
levels of the demand variables and the season-average 
price, given a base set of assumptions for the predeter- 
mined variables. Because estimated values for predeter- 
mined variables are often revised and updated during the 
course of the crop year’, impact multipliers can be used 
to revise the forecasted values of the demand variables, 
given changes in the predetermined variables. Selected 
impact multipliers estimated from the reduced form of 
the sorghum demand model are presented in the table. 
The multipliers are used to adjust the forecast, based on 
revisions in the predetermined exogenous variables. For 
example, the original 1981/82 forecast presumed $3.00 a 
bushel for corn. More recent estimates would place the 
season-average price at about $2.70. This change, — 30 
cents, times the impact multiplier provides the estimated 
effect that the change has on each of the sorghum- 
demand sectors. For example a 30-cent decline in the 


1predetermined variables are the inputs required for a model solution 
and endogenous variables are the output generated by the model. 





price of corn implies an estimated R21.45 million bushel 
decrease in the amount of sorghum exports (—.30 x 71.5 
= —21.45). Multiple effects can be analyzed by adding or 
subtracting the seperate impacts. 


Several key domestic and foreign demand variables 
were selected to examine the impact of changes in 
predetermined variables on sorghum demand. The vari- 
ables examined were: (1) sorghum production, (2) corn 
prices, (3) wheat prices, (4) steer-heifer slaughter, and 
(5) the dollar-to-SDR exchange rate. The analysis is 
summarized in the table and discussed in the following. 


Sorghum Supply 


Supply estimates continue to change during the course 
of the year, even though acreage can be reliably estimat- 
ed. It is important to know how such changes can affect 
sorghum demand. The model forecast for 1981/82 was 
based on an estimated sorghum supply of 923 million. 
Currently supply is projected at 986 million. A supply 
increase of 63 million over the forecast 923 million would 
raise exports by 12. million and feeding by 38.4 million. 
Private stocks would expand by 5.7 million bushels, and 
Government stocks would climb by 6.9 million. Sorghum 
prices would decline by about 13 cents a bushel. 


Corn Prices 


Corn is used as a substitute feed in sorghum producing 
regions. In the seventies, there was a rapid increase in 
irrigated corn acreage in the Southern Plains, and conse- 
quently, a trend toward more corn feeding. Changes in 
corn prices will likely have a substantial impact on 
sorghum demand. This forecast is based on corn at $3.00 
a bushel. Present forecasts estimate the season average 
price will be around $2.70. A 30-cent drop in the corn 
price per bushel would imply a decline of 21.5 million 
bushels in exports. Private stocks of sorghum would 
climb 2.3 million bushels. Government stocks would rise 
2.9 million. 


Wheat Prices 


In the South Central Plains, sorghum represents the 
major cattle feed. Wheat is rarely used as animal feed in 
importing countries. However, in the United States 
wheat will sometimes be substituted when it is in abun- 


dant. Changes in wheat prices affect sorghum demand 
throughout the animal-feed sector. A season-average 
farm price of $4.10 a bushel for wheat during 1981/82 
was assumed in generating the sorghum demand fore- 
cast. Recent farm prices for wheat have been lower than 
this. If the season average farm price of wheat for 
1981/82 was $3.75 a bushel, the impact on sorghum 
demand would be a 3.2 million bushel increase in exports. 
Sorghum feeding would decline 6.5 million bushels. 
Private stocks would increase 1.5 million bushels, and 
Government stocks would rise 1.8 million. The price of 
sorghum would decline by about 4 cents a bushel. 


Steer-Heifer Slaughter 


The steer-heifer slaughter variable indicates the level 
of activity in the cattle feeding sector. Since 1950, there 
has been a trend of toward increasing cattle slaughter, 
along with a commensurate rise in demand for sorghum 
feed. Steer-heifer slaughter for 1981/82 is estimated at 
about 27 million head. The model indicates that an 
increase in steer-heifer slaughter of 1 million head would 
imply a decline in sorghum exports of 1.6 million bushels. 
Sorghum feeding would rise by 13.8 million. Private 
stocks would decline by 1200 bushels and Government 
stocks would decline by 12 million. The effect on farm 
prices of sorghum would be an increase by about 2 cents 
a bushel. 


Dollar to SDR Exchange Rate 


The level of commercial sorghum exports increased 
dramatically in the seventies. In the sixties, sorghum 
exports were primarily Government stocks under 
PL 480. The model uses the dollar to SDR (Special 
Drawing Right) exchange rate as a proxy for the effects 
of fluctuations in the international currency exchange 
rate on sorghum demand. A decrease in the value of the 
variable indicates an increase in the value of the U.S. 
dollar with respect to foreign currencies and would 
depress, inturn stimulate to sorghum exports. 

A change in the dollar to SDR exchange rate 
equivalent to a 10-percent increase in the value of the 
dollar would reduce export estimates by 10.4 million 
bushels. The estimated season-average price of sorghum 
would fall by about 3 cents a bushel. 





Selected Reduced Form Impact Multipliers from the Sorghum Model 


Dollar/SDR 
Sorghum Sorghum . Corn Wheat Steer-Heifer 
Demand 80/81 81/82 Supply Price Price Slaughter 
Sector Forecast Forecast +1 million bu. +$1/bu. +$1/bu. +1 million head 


Level 
923 million $3.00 /bu. $4.10/bu. 27 million 


Exports Million bu. 245.0 252.7 19 71.51 —9.01 =e 92.24 
Feed Million bu. 349.0 409.4 61 _ 18.48 13.8 —69.47 
Prt. Stocks Million bu. 87.5 133.5 .09 —7.69 —4.13 =.12 —9.92 
Govt. Stocks Million bu. 45.0 82.2 aun —9.51 —5.10 =12.0 =12.27 


Food, Seed 
& Industrial Million bu. 8.4 9.1 .005 44 —.24 —.04 —-.57 


Farm Price Dollars/bu. 2.65 2.58 —.002 10 .017 .24 


“Level refers to the value of the predetermined variables used in making the initial 1981/82 forcast. For example, the estimated 1981/82 sorghum 
supply is 923 million bushels. Changes in the estimated sorghum supply will affect the major demand sectors. 
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Table 11.--Average prices received by farmers, United States, by months, 1977-81 


Item and year Average 
beginning Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. weighted 
October 1 by sales 

1/ 


Dollars per bushel 


2-15 2.24 
2-22 2.27 
2-40 2.36 
3.25 3.24 


Dollars per 100 pounds 


3.39 3.62 3.66 
3.54 3.58 3.66 
4.05 3.96 4.04 
Sel? SeZd SekZ 


Item and year Average 
beginning Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. + weighted 
June 1 by sales 
1/ 


Dollars per bushel 


Item and year Average 
beginning Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. - weighted 
May 1 by sales 


Dollars per ton 


1977 68-10 61.30 56-80 52.50 50.00 48.20 48.40 49.50 50.50 51.80 51.40 51.40 53.70 
1978 55-30 51.20 49.20 49.00 47.80 47.10 46.40 47.30 48.90 50.70 50.20 49.90 49.80 
1979 65-60 58.00 56.00 57.50 58.60 60.80 58.50 59.70 59.10 60.00 57.40 60.10 59.50 
1980 69-10 64.00 66.50 68.40 70.40 75.80 74.60 75.20 73.80 74.00 71.60 72.70 70.90 
1981 77.60 69.80 65-70 63.90 62.90 64.00 


1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 
loan rate, by States; excludes government payments. 


* Preliminary (mid-month price). 


Source: Agricultural Prices, Crop Reporting Board, USDA. 





Table 12.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1977-81 


Item and year 


beginning Oct. Nove Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Auge Sept. Simple 
October 1 average 


Dollars per bushel 
CORN No. 2 Yellow, Chicago 


1977 1.84 2.14 
1978 2.22 2.28 
1979 2043 §=—2 59 
1580 3.43 3.43 
1981 


CORN No. 2 Yellow, Omaha 


1977 1.79 2.03 2.14 2.33 
1978 2.05 : 2-13 2.17 ° : 2.59 
1579 2.37 2.33 2.23 . 2.50 


1980 3.16 ° 3.18 3.17 ° . 3.19 
1981 


SORGHUM No. 2 Yellow, Dollars per hundred weight 


1$77 3.05 3.78 3.92 
1978 3.61 ° 3.77 3.81 
1$79 4.42 . 4.20. 4.09 
1980 5.65 . . . 5-46 5.49 
1981 


Item and year 
beginning June July Aug. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Simple 
June 1 average 


Dollars per bushel 
OATS No. 2 Heavy White, Minneapolis 


1977 1.38 1.15 Ee@2Z 8©6leki 
1978 1.36 1.24 1.28 1.36 
1979 1.68 1.60 1.47 1.55 
1980 1.67 1.80 1.70 1.86 
1981 2.18 2.02 1.94 ¥*2.02 


BARLEY No. 2 or Better Feed, Minneapolis 


1977 1.76" 1.63 1.50 1.58 1.65 1.65 
1978 1.64 1.71 1.68 1.77 ° 1.88 1.79 
1979 2clG@ 2539 Zeck «2222 2.11 2.15 
1$80 2-15 2.48 2.39 2.43 . 3.03 2.75 
1981 2.0$ 2.26 2.35 *2.21 


BARLEY No. 3 or Better Malting, 65% or Better Plump, Minneapolis 


1977 3 2.02 1.92 2.15 1/2.25 2.32 
1978 2s13. 2019 2c22 .. 2026 2.40 
1975 ‘ 2.82 2.67 3.10 3.18 2.93 
1980 . 3.36 3.27 3.63 3.80 . 3.77 
1981 . 2-95 3.15 *3.05 


1/ Prior to October 1577, 70% or better plump. * Preliminary. 


Source: Grain Market News, AMS, USDA. 





Table 13.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, by months, 1977-81 


Item and year 
beginning Oct. Nov. Dec- Jane Febe Mar. Apr. May June July Auge Sept. Average 
October 1 


HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 2/ 
1981 2/ 


BEEF-STEER/CORN, Omaha 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 2. 


MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 2/ 
1981 2/ 


EGG/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 2/ 
1981 2/ 


BROILER/FEED, U.S. Basis 6/ 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 2/ 


TURKEY/FEED, U.S. Basis 7 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 2/ 
1981 2/ 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds of hog liveweight. 

2/ Preliminary. 

3/ Based on price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously 
published. 

4/ Pounds 16% dairy feed equal in value to one pound whole milk. 

5/ Number of pounds of laying feed equal in value to one dozen eggs. 

6/ Number of pounds of broiler grower feed equal in value to one pound broiler liveweight. 


7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one pound turkey liveweight. 
N.A. = Not available. 


Source: Agricultural Prices, Crop Reporting Board, USDA. 





Table 14.--Price trends, selected feeds and corn products 


Oct.-Sept. 1981 


1980/81 


i/ June July August September 


nn 


WHOLESALE, MOSTLY BULK 2/ 
Soybean meal, 44%, solvent, 

Decatur Dol./short ton 
Soybean meal, high protein, 

Decatur 
Cottonseed meal, 41%, 

expeller, Memphis 
Linseed meal, 34%, solvent, 

Minneapolis 
Peanut meal, 50%, S.E. mills 
Meat meal, 50%, Illinois 

Product Points 
Fishmeal, 65%, domestic, 

East Coast 
Gluten feed, 60%, Chicago 121 
Gluten meal, 60%, Chicago 
Brewers' dried grains, 24%, 

Chicago 111 
Distillers’ dried grains, 

28%, Cincinnati 145 
Feather meal, Jackson, 

Mississippi 
Wheat bran, Kansas City 104 
Wheat middlings, Kansas City 104 
Rice bran, Arkansas 69 
Hominy feed, Illinois Points lll 
Alfalfa meal, 17%, dehy., 

Kansas City 126 
Cane molasses, New Orleans 103 68 
Molasses beet pulp, 

Los Angeles 138 116 
Animal fat, Chicago ° 16.8 ‘ i 15.1 
Urea, 42%, N., Fort Worth 228 225 
Corn, No. 2, white, 

Kansas City . . . $.35 ‘ 3 z 2.85 

PRICES PAID, U.S. BASIS 3/ 
Soybean meal, 44% . . 15.20 15.20 “ 14.40 
Cottonseed meal, 41% 15.30 15.50 = 14.90 


4 
Wheat bran ° 10.50 ° 10.40 . 10.10 
Wheat middlings ° 10.00 . 9.98 ° 9.56 
Broiler grower feed 234 234 222 
Laying feed 215 219 ) 203 
Turkey grower feed 254 256 248 
Chick starter 242 237 232 229 
Dairy feed, 16% 197 200 197 192 189 185 
Beef cattle concentrate, ‘ 


32-36% ° a 12.20 12.30 12.10 12.20 12.10 12.00 
Hog concentrate, 38-42%, 
protein . 16.20 16.60 16.10 16.00 16.00 15.50 


Stock salt 5.64 5.67 5.79 5.80 5.82 5.89 
CORN PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE 4/ 


Corn meal, New York 


White : , 20.57 20.09 19.46 18.96 19.11 17.87 

Yellow ; 13.56 13.33 13.46 13.72 13.03 11.66 
Grits (brewers') Chicago ‘ 10.83 10.58 10.70 10.92 10.24 9.20 
Syrup, Chicago West 15.69 15.69 16.33 16.84 17.15 16.05 
Sugar (dextrose), Chicago, 


West ° 27.65 27.65 27.65 27.65 26.33 25.00 
High-fructose (dry weight 


tank car) Chicago West ° 22.54 21.22 22.18 22.18 21.66 19.72 
Corn starch (f.0.b. Midwest) Dol. /cwt. 12.46 12.52 12.25 12.22 12.37 11.80 


1/ Preliminary. 2/ Feed Market News, AMS, USDA, except urea which is from Feedstuffs. Miller Publishing Co., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 3/ Agricultural Prices, CRB, USDA. 4/ Milling and Baking News, Kansas City, Missouri, except 
starch which is from industry sources. *Beginning July 1981 reported for Lawrenceburg. 





Table 15.--Feed grain support loan status, 1977-81 crops, 
as of October 28, 1981 


* Placed * Redeemed ° >: In : : Total in 
: ~ : Delivered : reserve ;: Loans : reserve 
*- under = by 


5 alesis Be lets to CCC : program ;: outstanding : and loans 
: : = : 1/ : : outstanding 1/ 
Million bushels 


CORN 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


SORGHUM 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


OATS 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


BARLEY 


1977 : 87 
1978 : 68 
1979 : 30 
1980 : 31 
1981 : 32 2. 


1/ Reserve corn for 1980 and earlier crops have been called. Reserves for 1981 
feed grain crops and 1980 crops remaining under loan were open on October 6. 
2/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 


SOURCE: Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. 





Table 16.--Feed concentrate balance, number of animal units, 
and feed per unit, annual, 1975-81 


: Year beginning October 
= 8975. 3 1976 = I9%7 “<5 1978-2, “3979s 198G-1/ = s3981 2/ 


Million metric tons 


Feed Grains 
October 1 stocks 


Production 
Corn 
Sorghum 
Oats 
Barley 


Total 
Imports 
Wheat fed : Be 


Rye fed $ ° 
Byproduct feeds fed $° 33s 


Total concentrate supply ; 246. 


Concentrates fed 
Corn 
Sorghum 
Oats 
Barley 
Wheat and rye 
Oilseed meals 
Animal protein feeds 
Grain protein feeds 
Other byproduct feeds 


~ 
—_ © 


ooannrwooF 
fun fF Or wor 
~ 


NUMDOWOLFO 
FUwWUwuUure SS 
UNUWUeROS 
FmonwoWkr De © 
FWOARRwWERO 


16. 


_ 


Total 


> 
i) 
Ww 


181.4 


~s 


Million units 
Grain-consuming animal ee ote aes 
units (GCAU's) : 
Dairy cattle : . . ‘ 12. 
Cattle on feed : 2 . ° 20. 
Other cattle : . : 4. 
Hogs : < ‘ ‘ ar. 
Poultry : ° . ‘ 20. 
Other livestock : e é : Ea 


Total : ° ‘ ‘ 80. 


Tons per unit 


Concentrates fed/GCAU 
Four feed grains 
All concentrates 





1/ Preliminary. 
2/ Forecast (10/1/81). 





a 


Year 


beginning : 
October 1 ° 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 7, 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 7, 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 7 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 7 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 7/ 
1981 7/ 


: 24.3 


Table 17.--Consumption of feed by kind of livestock, 1974-81 


Feed , 
grains. grains ; 


y/ 


19. 
19. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
21. 
22. 


21.0 
28.3 
25.5 
29.3 
31.8 
28.8 
22.3 


Wun EFOnAa S 


onnonnnn 
. aver e 


10.7 


ie 

KOwowonrnu S 
e 

Nr oOWr eK Uo 


All 


2/ 


19.7 
19.6 
20.5 
21.4 
23.1 
22.0 
22.3 


21.9 
29. 
27. 
31. 
32. 
29. 
22. 
25. 


Onn owoonnn 
. ee O68 ew 
UU@UNHUNU 


11.5 


DWeUlfUAO 


High 
prote 
3/ 


NNNMNYNYNDND LP 
Sh 6) 6. eh ee are 
UwWUrFY KF OR 


— 
seo © ‘e's 


wwe NOOW OC 


on~~ OD OOo 


WWW WW Www 
OnNO@AANNA NY 


fF ePePrwwwhnrd 
wouUwWre Fw DH Ow 


Concentrates 


: Other : 


in: 


HENS 


feed 
4/ 


Total 


* concen- ; 


’ trates 


Corn 


* Soybean : 


meal 
5/ 


Million metric tons 


wFtwrr ke S&S 
e e 2 «&_ 6 
WWAWWAOWO~ 


DAIRY ANIMALS 


26.5 
26.7 
Lies 
27.8 
29.5 
29.1 
28.9 


Ne 
13.5 
15.4 
16.1 
17.9 
18.7 
17.5 


CATTLE ON FEED 


> 


KF RNY NKYNKLND WL 
Saas ere eee 
BJO Ye OURO 


0 


Birr ny nuwes 
WAnUOoOnor 


NNeK YK ND bP fo 
se Aa ae te 
KWwoOfrnluS 


. 
eCWomwOwoon~ 


HER BEEF 


25.2 
33. 
31. 
34. 
36. 
32. 
25. 
28 


ee ee ee a a 
AnNnNwTWOOU LS 


D PULLETS, CHICKE 


ee errenrr  IEEE A  ee 


17.2 
18.4 
18.9 
17.8 
20.1 
20.9 
20.5 
21.8 
BROILERS 


8 

9 
11 
12 
14 
15 
15 
17 


Fnrnwoanu 


14.2 
19. 
18. 
21. 
22. 
21. 
17. 
18. 


CATTLE 


SONwWnNIWOdu 


. 


5 
> 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
N 


Ke Or owoann 
NOY WW @OWO WW 


— ep 


Cow wWOAaAaAaUS 
“SNOUWWAOAN DD 


~ 


te et te 
* a a 


4 
6 
4 
3 
4 
5 
2 
8 


-_ 


-e 
Sty es aeons, De ete 
@COn OOOCOeON Wo 


*- ere one 
NMDOAOnNUNU 


RAISED 


WM WH DY LDH W fo 
a? 6 +8410 
— Ore MI DOon 


FW wWWNHND LH 
Of uUuUNnfnunnre 


Hay 


31.9 
27.7 
29.6 
31.9 
34.4 
34.0 
39.6 


13. 
20. 
13. 
7. 
8. 
7. 
29. 
N.A. 


64. 
54. 
59. 
61. 
66. 
73. 


Roughages 


° 
. 


Other 
harvested 
roughage 


58. 
63. 
66. 
70. 
69. 
70. 
68. 


:_23.8 24.4 . : 30.9 19.4 4 N.A. N.A. 


22. 
39. 
22. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
ll. 
N.A. 


58. 
60. 
65. 
65. 
65. 
64. 


Continued-- 





Table 17.--Consumption of feed by kind of livestock, 1974-81--Continued 


Concentrates : Roughages 
Year : : : : os $ : s $ Other 
beginning , Feed ., All . High , Other , Total . . Soybean , < ‘haeneted 
October 1 | grains * grains * protein { feed  { concen- | Corn | meal | Hay : aes 
 -. .« - | lo < At |, eeetee ee. ae 


Million metric tons 


TURKEYS 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


NONNNRK Kee 
24 <2 1.6: .6- o -@ 
wnrnrUwDWOAN AD 
WNNHNHNN 
oem B  Sarae. kts 
NoOmDnoown~ 
Nee RRR Re 
a ee A 
OCOwnmOmrFWwuUsS 
UWUu & ww ww 
a toe tae ae oe 
Ur OMAADAA S&S 
NONNNR Ree 
dit Salle Sal det Br 
DArFrnwauw 
at ae i. ae 
Fwer NR Or © 


Ww WW DY WwW Ww WwW 


=x 
°o 
Q 
n” 


1974 : 24, 
1975 : 29. 
1976 : 34, 
1977 : 34, 
1978 : 43. 
1979 : 46. 
1980 7/_ : 38. 
1981 7/ : 39. 37. 


rn ne eens 


OTHER LIVESTOCK 


LC 


22. 
27. 
32. 
34. 
40. 
43. 


e 
NDOoruwuwwo > 
. 6 a. a ae eS 

OMOnFfwoOn™~ 
ViUUEDaAUUUN S&S 
a. a etek ae 

FAOnOonnu +S 
RP NMNNNNDND LY 
NWNHEFUUND 
oo eee a Oe hea Oe 

KPNnre OUUN LD 
OfFuoONnUaDNeE 


uLTruUurf US Uw 
ia - aes 2 a oe 
OMUNWnNre oO 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 7 
1981 


1 . 
1 10. 
5 . ll. 
4 . 13. 
8 . 14. 
0 15. 
7 


VirUuUUNS eu 
ON OWOWO Or 
DuanuwuuuwFru 
NNOWNPE OND 
Nr NRK eK Nee 
Oo ase ae ke ae 
Oona wwore OO 
Re RR eRe ee 
4 eg aera 
Fre FENN UW Ww 
a ae or a a 
mee ~ ww OO Ww 


10. 
A 


2 
L_LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


— 
Cink NR Re ee 
= @O-\e..'*s .- «© @ 


1974 : 94. 
1975 7108. 
1976 cELZ. 
1977 3119. 
1978 :137. 
1979 2139. 
1980 7/ 2124, 
/ 


97. 
lll. 
119. 
125. 
138. 
141. 
125. 
135. 


17. 
20. 
18. 
19. 
19. 
23. 
21. 
22. 


18. 
19. 
18. 
16. 
17. 
15. 
16. 
14. 


132.7 69. 
150.7 8l. 
156.6 91. 
161.6 96. 
176.3 lll. 
180.2 115. 
163.6 104. 
172.9 108. 


RKP fF FnNnNn DD S 
DOn OWS DW 
WOWwWwWwWUN Or 
SUNADLe Ke 
oF four NW 
DwWOUEKR@N 


1981 7/ —_:130. 


1/ Corn, sorghum, oats and barley. 

2/ Feed grains, wheat and rye. 

3/ Oilseed meals, animal and grain proteins. 

4/ Dry milling byproducts, fats and oils, alfalfa meal, molasses, screenings, salt, minerals 
and urea. 

5/ 44 percent crude protein content. Soybean meal consumption reflects adjustments for crude 
protein levels and net supply used for feed. 

6/ Silage, beet pulp and straw. 

7/ Preliminary. 


N.A.=Not available. 
Totals may not add due to independent rounding. 





Table 18.--Feed grains: Deficit or surplus, by States, 1979, 1980, and 1981 i/ 


1979 : 1981 


3 Production compared 3 $ Production compared 
Feed : —. : with amount fed : Feed : with amount fed 
rain SS Stiinta 
grains : 8 : grains 


produced : pe Under : Over produced Under : 


Production compared 
with amount fed 


: 


Under : Over 


Northeast: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
slassachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


Lake States: 
Michigan 4,399 5,358 
Wisconsin 3,388 35,610 
Minnesota : 11,079 15,023 


Corn Belt: : 
Ohio : 12,081 9,329 10,061 
Indiana : 18,761 11,685 16,896 
Illinois : 38,436 23,389 40,560 
lowa : 46,562 26,683 48,940 
Missouri : 8,087 --- 8,246 


Northern Plains: 
North Dakota : 3,030 4,400 
South Dakota : 8,342 5,963 
Nebraska 26,617 26,572 
Kansas 12,608 11,523 


Appalachian: 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Southeast: 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 


Delta States: 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Southern Plains: $ 
Oklahoma : 1,014 864 
Texas : 10,822 10,944 


Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific: : 
Washington : 1,227 1,180 
Oregon : 736 709 
California : 7,699 7,411 


48 States ; 258,363 148,520 219,327 137,597 266,113 142,970 


1/ Additional disappearance not included in this computation: Feed grains for seed, human food, and industry as well as those needed for export. 
Thus, this table probably overstates surpluses and understates deficits within each of the States. 1981 data forecast. 

2/ Computed for each State by multiplying the grain-consuming animal units in that State by 1.8227 tons in 1979, 1.7086 tons in 1980, and 1.7857 tons 
in 1981. These feeding rates were the average rates of feed grains disappearance per grain-consuming animal unit at the national level. 
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